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correct), is a remarkable early example of the treatment, after the
Senecan manner, of a subject taken from comparatively recent
national history. This, in itself, distinguishes it from earlier Latin
plays, such as Buchanan's Jephthes and Johannes Baptistes and
Grimoald's Avcliipropheta, which treated scriptural subjects after
the classical model, and from later tragedies, such as Gager's,
which were classical both in matter and form1. But, in spite of the
numerous manuscripts in which Richardus Tertius has come down
to us, and the references to it by Harington, JSashe and Meres,
Churchill, in his excellent treatise on the subject2, seems to imply
too much when he says that' to Legge was due the turning of the
drama in England in an entirely new direction/ The character of
the earliest surviving history plays in the vernacular suggests that
the impulse to their composition was not academic but popular,
and their models not classical tragedy, at first or second hand,
but miracle-plays, the methods of which they apply to national
history, as had been done in France more than a century
before. The Famous Victories of Henry the fifth (printed 1598
and acted before 1588), by common consent the earliest example,
though, doubtless, it is later in date than Richardus Tertius,
departs as widely as possible from classical standards in its
utter formlessness, its lack not only of choruses but of acts, its
combination of comic and serious interests, its mixture of prose
with indifferent verse. The Troublesome Raigne of King John
(printed 1591), considered by A. W. Ward 'the best example of the
chronicle history pure and simple,' has nothing classical about
it, except a few scraps of Latin, mainly introduced for comic
effect. It appeals, with a good deal more art than the preceding
play, though there is still much to seek on this score, to the
national spirit, which had hitherto found dramatic expression
only in the folk-play. In the address 'To the gentlemen readers'
(given in the edition of 1591, but omitted in that of 1611 reprinted
by Nichols), the dramatist frankly makes this patriotic interest
his first claim for attention :

You that with friendly grace of smoothed brow
Hare entertained the Scythian Tamburlaine,
And given applause unto an, Infidel:
Youchsafe to welcome (with like eurtesie)
A warlike Christian and your Countreyman.
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